CHAPTER XIV
THE AVALANCHE
EUROPE is burning. Nevertheless, not one pure flame goes up from any Cabinet; not even in the ultimate hours did they commit themselves openly to the game of fear and hatred to which they had incited their peoples. Jagow was no sentimentalist; putting all lies aside, he said to Goschen, the British Ambassador, who had asked for his passports on August 4th, after Germany's last refusal: "We must advance into France by the quickest and easiest route . . . speed of action is Germany's trump card) while Russia's strong suit is an inexhaustible supply of troops."
With Jules Cambon he had a platonic conversation about the horrors of war, which neither gentleman was destiiied to experience in person. The Frenchman said: "When the old generation dies to make place for a new one^ which has not experienced the horrors of war and is eager for battle — and that happens about once in every forty years— mankind is visited by a war. That is the way of the world" It is the same cynical way in which, in the old drawing-room comedies, the seducer used to say to the weeping ""
The conversation between the German Chancellor and the British Ambassador the same evening is not so frank; in fact, there has seldom been so much lying on both sides as in this historical hour.
Bethmann, who had wanted to avoid war at all costs, and now saw too late how his weakness had entrapped him, said in moral indignation : "This is like striking a man Jrom behind while he is fighting for his life against two
.tts^hen: "We are embarking onalije-and-death struggle
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